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© T speak in the spirit of the British (American?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 


ble from, the British [ 4merican?) soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sebentie, the moment he 
eets his foot upon British | American?) earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in 
what tanguage hie doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty ma 
bave been cloven down:—no matter with what solemn 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 

America?) the altar and the cod sink together in the 

ust; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty; his bo- 
ay swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Emancipastion.”’—Cunnan, 


WHY ISiT? 

There is no lack of philanthropy among 
as, as a people—that is, if a prodigal out- 
pouring of sympathy, independent of any 
benevolent action, constitute philanthro- 
py- But the mere utterance of ejacu- 
latory expressions—the heartless, osten- 
tatious talk of affected pity—the ever- 
lasting repetition of sorrowful phrases and 
fraudulent assurances—neither give rai- 
ment to the naked, nor bread to the 
hungry. 

“Sir,” said a benevolent gentleman, to 
an unfortunate and meritorious suppliant— 
“sir, your case is a hard one—your misfor- 
tunes, I happen to know, are not the re- 
sult of an improvident or criminal life— 
your children need bread—J pity you to 
the amount of twenty dollars”—and he 
counted that sum instanter, and gave it 
to the petitioner. “God bless you!” said 
the grateful recipient: “yesterday I went 
round.to all my dear friends—I told my 
story, circumstantially and frankly, to 
each—and each protested how deeply he 
felt for my unhappy condition, and how 
he pitied my starving family—and this 
mockery of condolence is all that I have 
received until now.” 

Now this is a good illustration of the 
treatment which our degraded and mise- 
rable slaves receive atourhand. Almost 
every body, who is not himself a tyrant, 
pities them, but rarely to the amount of 
a farthing. 

Howsoever philanthropists may differ 
as to the best mode of affording relief, 
they are professedly anxious to see a 
general removal of our colored popula- 
tion to Africa or Hayti. Many who quar- 
rel with us, by the job, day after day, and 
month after month, because we do not 
bend our whole energies to the coloniza- 
tion scheme, and because we advocate 
the toleration of all complexions as well 








ES ES 

as all creeds, and because we say that 
uneducated freemen are far less danger- 
ous than uneducated slaves—many, we 
say, who thus enter the arena, npt to give 
battle to the iron-fisted, black-visaged 
Athlete, but /o knock us down, and whose 
only cry is “transportation! away with the 
negroes!” now reject the very plan which 
they have so long endeavoured to ma- 
ture, and refuse to co-operate with us in 
our efforts to induce unlimited emigra- 
tion. 

What is the fact? Through the instru- 
mentality of the senior editor of this pa- 
per, a great highway has been opened to 
the republic of Hayti, over which our 
slave population may travel toll free, and 
at the end of their brief journey, be the free 
occupants of the soil, and meet with such 
a reception as was never yet given to any 
sojourners in any country, since the de- 
parture of Israel into Egypt. One would 
think, that, with such inducements, and 
under such circumstances, this broad 
thoroughfare would pgesent a most ani- 
mating spectacle—that the bustle and 
roar of a journeying multitude would 
come upon the soul like the strife of the 
ocean, or the distant thunder of the re- 
tiring storm—and that the song of the 
oppressor and the oppressed, a song of 
deliverance to each, would go up to 
heaven, till its very echoes were seem- 
ingly the responses of angels and justified 
spirits. But itis not so. Only here and 
there a traveller is seen to enter upon the 
road—there is no noise of preparation 
or departure, but a silence, deeper than 
the breathlessness of midnight, rests upon 
the land—not a shout of joy is heard 
throughout our borders. 

How shall we account for this amazing 
discrepance? Does any one doubt the 
willingness of the Haytiens to receive 
our slaves on equal terms? Is the of- 
fer of free transportation too liberal 
to be authentic? On either of these 
points there can be noroom for skepticism. 
Every thing which has been promised will 
be fulfilled to the letter. 


Possibly we can unravel the mystery. 
There are many philanthropists current 
among us, who cherish the most whim- 
sical, absurd and cruel prejudices against 
the Haytien government, and who seem 
willing to propagate every species of 





falsehood, to the disparagement of its 


citizens. It is not necessary, certainly, 
in sustaining the pretensions of Liberia, 
to blacken the character of a republic, 
which, considering its former dark and 
degraded condition, has risen toa height 
of perfection beyond any example in his- 
tory, in the same space of time—and 
which, in many things, is in advance 
even of our own. So inveterate is this 
hostility, however, that it is deemed bet- 
ter to keep the slaves in bondage, than 
to send them, free of expense, to Hayti! 
It has been already stated in our paper, 
that two thousand slaves in North Caro- 
lina will be manumitted, on condition of 
their being colonized in Africa. There 
are no funds, at present, to take them 
away; and consequently they must long— 
perhaps forever——remain in bondage. 
Now we have offered to transport them 
to Hayli,at the expense of no individual 
or society in this country—yet our pro- 
posal excites no altention! 

Another remarkable fact. In our se- 
cond number, we enumerated the truly 
splendid and most generous offers of 
several distinguished citizens in Hayti, in 
regard to the immediate transportation 
and employment of slaves who shall be 
emancipated, and we respectfully request- 
ed editors of newspapers, who v;ere friend- 
ly to the removal of our colored popula- 
tion, to circulate the information. Al- 
though our exchange list is enormous, 
embracing every section of territory, yet 
but two of the fraternity have complied 
with our request—namely, the Steubenville 
Republican Ledger and Albany Christian 
Register—the former extracted our article 
entire, the latter gave a brief synopsis of 
it. We now renew our request. If any 
editor has not reserved a copy of thie 
same, we will cheerfully furnish him with 
our second number.—c. 





AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT. 

Here is one who seems to agree with 
me in some things, but he also, like many 
others, has some doubts of the entire 
soundness of my creed. 1! think, that af- 
ter he has read my vindication—which 
will come along, by and by, when a mass 
of other important matters is disposed 
of—we shall not diiler so widely in our 
views as at present. 

Extract of a letter from Pennsylvania. 
“| was much gratified in reading the 





views of the junior editor, respecting the 





colonization scheme, and that of univer- 
sal emancipation. But there is a part of 
the latter that I dissent from—‘Emanci- 
pation to-morrow,’ §c.—] will not, for a 
moment, contend, that justice does not 
require the shackles to be broken at 
once; (1) but we abolitionists profess, 
and I hope in truth, to be the friends of 
Africans.—To set such a mass of igno- 
rance afloat, at once, would create great 
misery among them: (2) all that are quali- 
fied to get a livelihood should at once go 
where they pleased; but education must 
go hand in hand with emancipation, 
otherwise their condition (i speak only of 
the most ignorant and unqualified) will 
be to them a greater curse than slavery. 

“Let us unite in endeavoring to get a 
time fixed for the abolishment of slavery, 
so as to redeem posterity. We cannot 
get more, however just the claim, and 
many slave holders cannot, in argument, 
offer forcible objections; and they must 
yield eventually, or be destroyed by those 
whom they oppress.” 

(1) But, my dear sir, if you give up 
that point, then the question is settled. 
If justice require instant abolition, then 
surely it is proper to obey its mandates. 
Don’t talk of expediency, as an off-set; as 
if it were expedient to persevere in crime, 
year after year! Never, sir, do evil, that 
good may come. 

(2) The truth is, much of this alarm ie 
premature, and arises from a partial view 
of the subject. Now if it can be proved, 
that this “mass of ignorance” is daily 
becoming more enlightened, that its huge- 
ness is diminished by delay, then, I con- 
fess, there may be some plausibility for 
the doctrine of gradual abolition. If, on 
the other hand, the position can be satis- 
factorily established, (and ,I think it wild 
not be a hard task,) that there has been 
no perceptible improvement among our 
slave population, for the last thirty years, 
that, instead of suffering any diminution, 
their number is annually increasing to a 
frightful amount—that they can never en- 
joy the blessings of education, to any con- 
siderable extent—then why, in every point 
of view, would it not be better to liberate 
them ata blow? If this be madness, is 
there not some “method” in it ?—But we 
are about to get rid of the evil by coloni- 
zation!—Y es, and we are about to dip up 
and exhaust the ocean with a thimble 
One project is as feasable as the other. 
When will the people view this subject 
in its true light, and cease to lean on a 
broken reed for support? When will e- 
quity prevail ia our land ?—e. 
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APOLOGY FOR SLAVERY. 

We have before us an address delivered 
in Charleston before the Agricultural So- 
ciety of South Carolina, Aug. 15, 1529. 
By Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. Itisa 
bold apology for slavery, containing some 
of the most ridiculous and outrageous 
conceits that ever thronged in the brains 
ofa fool or madman. ‘Take the follow- 
ing as a sample. Next week we shall 
make the author dance a horn-pipe, to a 
tune which his ear will not relish.—a. 


“That slavery, as it exists here, is a 
greater or more unusual evil than befalls 
the poor in general, we are not prepared 


to admit; and apprehend that its extinc-‘ 


males are appointed to nurse the sick, 
and medical assistance generally procur- 
ed: while the poor, free man, suffering 
under the same disease, and unable to 
employ nurse or physician, is frequently 








quacked into the bills of mortality, by 
the nostrums of his charitable neighbors.” 
FREE PRODUCE SOCIETY. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive mode 
that can be adopted to destroy the growth 
of slavery, is by rendering slave labor 
How is this practicable? By 
purchasing the products of free labor— 
and those only. 
can traffic with a thief, or buy stolen 


valueless. 


No conscientious man 





goods, even though he suffer pecuniary 


tion would be attended with calamity to |!oss by a refusal : can he then participate | 


the country, and the people connected |ix a double robbery—a robbery of free- 
with it, in every character and relation. | dan and of the fruits of other men’s la- 





Believing that no necessity exists for 
such extinction, it is proposed to demon- 
strate, that the situation of the slave of 
America, will not suffer by comparison 
with that of the labouring classes of Eu- 
rope, or perhaps of our own more favor- 
ed land. In comparing the different de- 
grees of misery attached to the operatives 
of free and slave-holding states, we may 
arrive at results not unfavorable to the 
latter, and in examining the long train of 
“ills that flesh is heir to”? we may find, 
that if the absence of mental and bodily 
pain be the test of human happiness, the 
slave might sometimes fe a loser, could 
he exchange places with half the free- 
men in the world. To form a correct 
estimate of the advantages attending their 


condition, we must review the evils of 


poverty, and examine in what degree 
they affect the welfare of the slave. 

“One of the greatest calamities which 
afflicts the poor of the Old Word, is fain- 
ine; we read of whole communities sui- 
fering from hunger and its consequent 
diseases, a shocking instance of which 
occurred a few years since in Ireland. It 
may be confidently asked, who ever saw 
a famished slave; every planter would 
gladly compound to furnish them with 
more than they can possibly consume, 
could he be protected from a system of 
plunder, carried on by the negroes to 
provide, not the necessaries, but the lux- 
‘uries of life—rum, sugar, tobacco, and 
finery, ‘The same dietates of policy and 
humanity which induce a man to feed 
his horse, or ox, compel him to feed a 
slave; and the latter has this advantage 
over his four-footed fellow-labourer, that 
che can tell his wants, and when his owner 
is barbarian enough to withhold the ne- 
cessary food, he has always intellect, and 
generally opportunity, to supply the defi- 
ciency. 

“Sickness, another evil much aggrava- 
ted by poverty, is rendered less grievous 
by their situation. From diseases of cli- 
mate they are generaily exempt : they 
thrive and increase, where the white man 
sickens and dies. Their agricultural oc- 
cupation is more conducive to health than 
that of the manufacturer, the mechanic, 
the merchant, or those who pursue the 
learned professions; and when sickness, 
and even death approach, their bodily 
pains are not augmented by any surpass- 
ing agony of mind, for the future welfare 
of those, who are near and dear. 

«No situation can be imagined more 
thoroughly wretched than that of the free 
labourer, who feels the indications of dis- 
ease, and is certain that abject penury 
and suffering must overtake and over- 
whelm his helpless family, deprived of 
his support. Slavery has no draugit more 
bitter than this. 
suffering, the slave has nothing to dread, 
his family are provided in food, shelter, 
and raiment, whether he live or die. ‘The 
few proprietors who are devoid of hu- 
manity, are instigated by interest, that 
never slumbering incestive, to provide 
for the invalid, on whose health and la- 
bowr th: come depends. @areful fe- 


bors? Better to go half clad, than wear 
stolen garments; better to arrest every 
‘spindle in the country, than to have our 


manulfactories supplied with the staples 





lof tyranny; better to subsist upon the 
roots of the earth, gathered by our own 
|hands, than to feast sumptuously every 
|day, at the unwilling expense of others 

The multiplication of Free Produce 
Societies, in different sections of the 
|country, is highly desirable. We need 


jthe same spirit, on this subject, that is 
| 


janimating the bosoms of philanthropists 
‘in regard to the overthrow of intemper- 
‘ance. Let similar combinations follow, 
and the work of emancipation is done. 

A few facts, respecting the operations 
of the Free Produce Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, during the last few months, in con- 
nexion with the Ladies’ Society, have been 
communicated to us, which warrant a be- 
lief in the speedy triumph of the project. 

Twenty-five hundred and fifteen 
lbs. of free Upland Cotton have been 
spun, and a portion of it manufactured 
into ginghams, checks, bed-tickings, 
stripes, knitting and sewing cotton, and 
cotton hose. About 800 lbs. of yarn re- 
main to be yet appropriated, and with 
some of the goods above mentioned, are 
atthestore of J. Mott, Philadelphia, unsold. 

The Society has been disappointed in 
obtaining a supply of shirtings and cali- 
/coes, in consequence of an error in spin- 





ning the above cotton. 
| Information has been received from 


that measures have been adopted for pur- 
chasing a quantity of the rice thus rais- 
ed, and it is hoped that the circumstance 
of a ney market being opened, will 
prove greatly encouraging to those who, 
in the midstof a slave-holding population, 
are engaged to cultivate the soil by free 
labor only. 

In no manner, it is believed, can the 
cause of abolition be so effectually sub- 
served, as by brmging free into openand 
vigorous competition with slave labor, on 
THE SOIL OF SLAVERY ITSELF. 

The following communication to the 
|Society, which we are permitted to pub- 
lish, will be read with interest.—e. 
| To the Committee of the Free Produce Society. 


GENTLEMEN,—Agreeably to your re- 
quest, I herewith present you with a state- 
ment of the amount of our purchases of 





free sugar and molasses, during each quar- 
iter of the present year. 

| At the same time that we have been 
| desirous to promote the increase of the 
consumption of these goods, we have 
/used our utmost endeavors to facilitate 
‘the means of procuring them, and have 
left no step untried, by which we thought 
it likely that information respecting them 
might be obtained. Since our Jast_re- 
port, we have opened a correspondence 
with a merchant in Porto Rico, from 
whom we have since received twelve 
hogsheads of sugar, of which we have sa- 
tistactory evidence from different indivi- 
duals, that it was produced by free labor. 
The planter, who manufactures it, is a 
Creole or Spaniard, who will neither keep 
nor hire slaves—but derives his assistance 
from the natives of the island. He, at 
present, raises about one hundred hogs- 
heads per annum. We have lately 
received from the same source, ten 
hogsheads of molasses, of an excellent 
quality, and have made arrangements to 
ovtain a regular supply of the sugar-house 
molasses trom the city of New York, 
whence we also receive the Jump and 
loaf sugar, of a superior quality. 


You are well aware of the great diffi- 
culty ander which we have been labour- 
ing to procure free rice, of good quality, 
having hitherto been entizely dependant 
upon the East Indies, from whence the 
supplies are uncertain, the quality very 
indifferent, and the price extravagantly 
high. It is with much pleasure | inform 
you, that we have made arrangements with 
a respectable citizen of North Carolina, 
to procure for us a regular supply of the 
article raised by free labor in that State. 
He informed us that several of the far- 
mers of that place, who had spots of land 





| Washington, North Carolina, that many | suitable for the culture of the article, had 
‘farmers in that section of country have | employed them for that purpose—but the 
‘commenced the cultivation of Mexican |4@@tity each one brings into the market 

yar ny | veing necessarily small, is beneath the at- 
cotton, without the aid of slaves. They | ention of merchants, and 1s purchased by 
find it well adapted to the soil, yielding |the citizens for their own consumption, 


a greater quantity per acre, and being of | at or about the same prices as that pro- 


Beyond mere animal! ~. ; 
“ |without the intervention of slave labor, 


a quality superior to ali other kinds, in 
length and fineness of staple. 


Many stores continue to be maintain- 





ed in Philadelphia, and elsewhere, at 
| which most articles necessary to the com- 
fort of life may be obtained; some at a: 
| cheap arate as slave commodities, and 
others at but a trifling enhancement. 

A new source has been opened for the 
obtainment of nice. Several farmers in 
North Carolina, who cultivate their lands 


have spots of ground suitable for the 
growth of this grain, which they occa- 
sionally occupy for that purpose. Lack- 
ing a ready market for the sale of the 
produce, they have needed a stimulus to 





more energotic exertion. We rejoice tosay, 


|duced by slave labor. We expect to ob- 
‘tain a supply of the article in about a 
month or six weeks, when we shall be on 
a par with the consumers of the slave 
rice, both in quality and price, viz: five 
‘cents per lb. 

| We have for a considerable time past, 


had ar giuar Sslipply of and 


: soi yin ’ 
ving tobacco, and of segars manulac- 
jtured from Kentucky tobacco, which was 
laccompanied with a certificate, testifying 
to its having been raised by free labor— 
also chocolate made of the St. Domingo 
cocoa, and all other articles that can be 
obtained. ‘5 
Although we have been endeavouring 
to obtain these goods on the most advan- 
tageous terms, so as to have the prices as 
near to those of the slave goods as pos- 
sible, we have carefully avoided having 
any dependance upon sources in which we 





did not feel the most implicit confidence. 


In comparing the statement, accompa- 
nying this report, with the one presented 
at the commencement of the year, you 
will observe that the amount of sales jn 
the articles of sugar and molasses, duri 
the last nine months, have been near 
twice the amount sold during the whole 
of the last year. ‘This is attributable to 
the increased demand for the free goods, 
in the country, by which the country 
store keepers are induced to keep them 
for sale. 

While the Society in its collective cg. 
pacity is endeavouring to obtain and cir. 
culate such information as may tend to 
the promotion of the cause in which itis 
engaged, it might be well for each indj. 
vidual to consider whether something 
more could not be done in a private ca- 
pacity—remembering the old adage, that 
‘example is better than precept.’ 

Very respectfully, yours, 
James L. Peirce. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 28, 1829. 

Statement of amount of Free Sugar and Molasses, 
purchased per quarler during the current year, 
by C. Peirce, 3. E. corner of Third and Noble 
streets. 

Amount on hand Jan. Ist as per last 


report, - - - - - $300 00 
Amount purchased from Jan. Ist to 

mei. +.» a. es cn ee 
Amount purchased from April Ist to 

July Ist, - - - - 754 00 


Amount purchased from July lst to 
Sept. 25th, 2485 00 
Making the whole amount of purchases 
during the last nine months, - $3796 00 
To which add the amount on hand 
January Ist, - - - - 


300 00 
Gives, $4096 00 
From this deduct the amount now on 


hand, (about) - - - - 2000 00 





Leaves the amount of sales in these two 
articles during the present year, $2096 00 
James L. Peirce. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 28th, 1829. 

THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
We closed our remarks upon this Ma- 
gazine somewhat abruptly last week, but 
with a promise to resume their continua- 
tion. We shall now despatch the work, 
and its defence of British Colonial Slave- 
ry, in a few brief paragraphs. 

The highest value which is attached to 
the West India Islands, as a territorial 
possession, is, that they supply a nursery 
for seamen, and are at once “citadels and 
warehouses, depots of war and of com- 
merce.” We have not the means of 
knowing the exact number of seamen 
which these Islands furnish annually, but 
it is comparatively insignificant; and even 
allowing that it is adequate to the wants 
of the whole British navy, and of every 
merchantman that sails under the British 
flag, many would deem it a miserable 
apology for shackling the bodies and 
destroying the souls of eight hundred 
thousand human beings. Whatever can 
be said illustrative of the value and im- 
portance of the colonies to the mother 
country, in their present condition, cer- 
tainly the argument would require an irre- 
sistible cogency if the slave population 
were emancipated from bondage,and made 
participants in the products of the soil, 
and in the interchange of commercial 
commodities. 

But the question is asked by the writer 
in the Magazine, “what is to be done 
with the slaves? Let them loose, and see 
them cut the throats of every white in 
the Islands?” The same horrible phantasm 
disturbs the imaginations of many weak- 





headed afarmists in this country, and 
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they turn pale at the sound of abolition. 
Js it worth our while to reason with such 
+ men? Need they be told, that if fire be 
quenched, it cannot burn—if the fangs of 
the rattlesnake be drawn, he cannot be 
dangerous—if seed be annihilated, it can- 


not germinate? Will they still continue to 
multiply their bug-bears, and exaggerate 
their idle fears, and prophesy evil things, 
and weary our ears with their ridiculous 
cant? If we liberate the slaves, and treat 
them as brothers and as men, shall we not 
take away all motive for rebellion? And if 
we persist in crushing them down to the 
earth, and lacerating their bodies with 
our whips, will they not rise up, sooner | 
or later, like an army of unbound giants, 
and carry rapine and slaughter in their 
path? No—respond our sapient advisers 
and far-sighted philanthropists—there 
will be a reversal of the case! 

At the dinner given in London to the 
Marquis of Chandos, if is said in the 
Magazine, Sir George Murray remarked, 
that “he had never heard of a country 
becoming great by commerce without 
having extensive foreign possessions, or 
having formed extensive foreign colo- 
nies.” What an intelligent gentleman! 
Perhaps he has never heard of the United 
States, or considers their growth as hav- 
ing been too slow to form an exception. 

“But,” it is declared, “the West In- 
dians must look to themselves for their 
true security.” Then we say, God have 
mercy on the souls of the planters—on 
the rising generation of whites—on the 
innocent women and children! For we 
believe that the time is not distant, unless 
the friends of abolition in England are 
successful in their benevolent enterprise 
—and that speedily—when a revolution- 
ary earthquake will rock every island to 
its centre.—<. 


REBUKE. 

It is said, that in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety. But to this 
proverb, as well as to every general rule, 
there is an exception. For instance—on 
the subject of slavery, there are ten thou- 
sand conflicting opinions, and twice that 
number of advisers—for it is not in the 
ability of every man to give an opinion: 
he may talk, but he cannot always instruct. 
In this uproar of sentiment, it is difficult 
to obtain a dispassionate hearing of the 
matter. A large majority, perhaps, are in 
favour of closing the court and dismiss- 
ing the jurors, without obtaining a ver- 
dict: it would not be safe to follow this 
advice. Others wish the trial to progress, 
but object to the testimony which must 
bring in a verdict of guilty. A third class 
are only spectators, who feel no particu- 
lar interest in the result, but whose judg- 
ments, from mere sympathy, (as in almost 
every capital trial,) are favorably inclined 
to the prisoner. The fourth and last class 
are those, who, in spite of the corruptions 
of the times, and of the naked bribery of 
public opinion, are determined to push 
the examination to the utmost. The guilt 
of the culprit is so self-evident, the wit- 
nesses are so numerous, and the law is so 
explicit, that, unless the jury be packed, 
and the right to challenge be denied, con- 


from a private letter, | am influenced by 
a desire to meet every rebuke in the 
most public manner. The advice, know, 
is not given in a captious spirit, but has 
been elicited by a settled conviction that 
my vehemence will retard rather than 
promote the cause of emancipation.  ] 
thank the reverend censor for his frank- 
ness, and assure him that his suggestions 


One thing has struck me with surprise— 


In extracting the following paragraphs 


will always receive a candid attention. 


that the burden of complaint against the 
freedom of my strictures has originated 
in the non-slaveholding states,and among 
ministers of the gospel and church mem- 
bers! The slave-holders, as a body, do 
not even wince,and the men of the world 
betray little oppugnation ; so that it will 
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chains, by purchasing henceforth, and 
forever, the proceeds of their labor. It 
is in vain to urge that the earth is so 
filled with oppression, that it would be 
impossible to avoid partaking of things 
that come through impure channels, Will 
you do nothing because you cannot do 
every thing? It would be inconsistent 
with the mercy and goodness of the 
Creator of men to require impossibilities, 
but when an evil is placed before us, and 
ability to clear our hands in any degree 
of it is afforded, it assuredly becomes'the 
duty of a rational, responsible being, 'to 
avail himself of the privilege. Acts of 
injustice are indeed too obvious in every 
quarter; but can it be right to traverse 
the European or Asiatic empires in search 
of them, solely with a view to render 
abortive every effort against this great, this | 
lamentable evil? What but the clearest 
conviction that it exceeded most common 
crimes, could have warranted your so- 
ciety in thus singling it out, and in ex- 





require a stronger plaster to induce a| 
blister upon their bodies. 
I have neither time nor room, this | 
week, to investigate the friendly charges | 
of the writer, but I could wish that he | 
had designated some of the articles which | 


are considered most obnoxious to cen- 
sure.—<«. 

Extract of a letter from Massachusetts. 
“You must allow me as a friend, both 
of the editors, and of the cause to which 
the paper is devoted, to urge on you 
a tone, more calculated to secure sympa- 
thy, and an exhibition of principles less 
liable to the charge of extravagance. 1 
am confident that you would do more 
good, and I fear that if your paper should 
be conducted with the violence of senti- 
ment and language, that has marked 
some articles in its recent columns, it 
will retard instead of advancing the pur- 
poses which you have in view. 
“Forgive the freedom of my remarks; 
they are offered from a sincere wish that 
you may not frustrate your own endeavors, 
but may accomplish the great work which 
you have at heart.” 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

A highly respectable meeting has been 
held in Philadelphia, to adopt some ener- 
getic measures to increase the funds of 
the American Colonization Society. The 
venerable Bishop White presided, and 
Roberts Vaux and B. W. Richards, Esq. 
acted as secretaries. A large number of 
ladies were present. The meeting was 
addressed by Francis S. Key, Esq. of the 
District of Columbia, Richard Peters, Esq. 
and Joseph M‘Ilvaine, Esq. Recorder of 
the city. A resolution was adopted, au- 
thorizing certain individuals to collect 
subscriptions in behalf of the parent So- 
ciety. The last number of the “Rights 
of All” contains some severe and spirit- 
ed strictures upon several of the addres- 
ses which were elicited on the occasion. 
G. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
ADDRESS TO THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS, ON THE CONTINUATION OF 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 


NO. IV. 

To assert that war and slavery are dis- 
similar, end that under the same circum- 
stances your conduct would be alike to 
all, without regard to color, would be but 
a poor subterfuge, as no two description 
of cases can be found, however they may 
be allied in guilt, that are in all respects 
parallel. But it cannot be admitted—it 
cannot be believed, that you are indeed 
prepared to say, that should the whites 
on any portion: of the globe be enslaved 





viction must unhesitatingly follow. 





to-morrow, you stand ready to rivet their 


| They knew that its boundaries were suf- 


posing with such energy its sinfulness. 


ficiently definable; and that the grounds 
they were about to take, were strong 
enough to withstand, even the insidious 
attacks, the keen calculating sophistry of 
avarice itself. And shall this dignified 
testimony, this evidence of correct moral 
feeling, so beautiful, so substantial in 
theory, perish like the “baseless fabric of 
a vision” for want of practical support? 
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BLACK LIST. 








The following strictures are from the 
pen of the editor of the Centreville (In- 
diana) Times. " We are sorry that he has 
not given the name of the paper, which 
has come under his animadversion : 
SLAVERY AND RELIGION, 

On opening one of of our southern ex- 
change papers, the first thing that caught 
our attention was the following adver- 
tisement, headed with staring capitals :— 

“VALUABLE NEGROES.” 

“ An excellent female servant, 34 years 

of age, with two children, the one 4 years 


one probably at her breast, are publickly 
advertised for sale like mules or bullocks! 
And the unfeeling wretch, whose name 
is concealed, is willing to tear asunder 
the dearest ties of nature, and separate 
the fond parent and her little babes, to 
be carried into different parts of the 
country, to be placed under the lash of 
some cruel task master, who will “ chain 
them, and task them, and exact their 
sweat with stripes that mercy witha bleed- 
ing heart weeps when she sees inflicted 
on a beast.” 


Yet the very same paper, from which 


we take this advertisement, has an editor 
who we presume makes a profession of 
religion—who loads his paper with Sun- 
day School, Bible, Missionary, and 


Tract Society notices and proceedings. 
We have never refused, or stopped, an 


exchange with any paper, for a mere 
difference in opinion on any subject, but 
were we not curious to learn what wick- 
edness does exist among some who cry 
Lord, Lord, we would certainly strike 
such a disgrave from our list. 





ANOTHER BLOODY ILLUSTRATION. 
We find the following paragraph in the 
Alabama Journal of the 9th inst. It fur- 
nishes another illustration of the dread- 
ful consequences of slavery. Yet we are 
constantly told, by men whose hearts 
like their faces are seemingly made of 
bronze, and who make loud pretensions 
to philanthropy, that most of the horrors 
of this bloody system are fictitious,—the 
mere spectres of a disordered imagina- 
tion. We hope Mr, Alexander will at- 
tach this article to his merciful report on 
the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, as a significant commentary 
upon his position, that the separation of 
families, by auction, is productive of hap- 
piness'to the parties, and should be en- 
couraged ad infinitum ! By the way, we 
shall shortly take the dimensions of this 
“delicate monster,” and knock his shape- 
less bantling on the head.—e. 


“A negro man, in Pickens county, last 
week killed two of his own children, and 
inflicted a wound with a knife upon Mr. 
Shaw, the owner of the children, who 
had come to their relief. Shaw had but 
a few days before, sold the negro, without 
his children. It is supposed he was urged 
to the horrid deed by the idea of parting 
with them. He was a few days since 

















old, and the other turned of twelve 
months, will be sold low, for cash. Apply 
at this office. 

@#The whole will be sold together, or 
they will be sold separate, to suit pur- | 
chasers. The older child is a boy, the | 
younger a girl.” 

We have had the miseries of slavery | 
peinted out to us in every hideous form, 
we have read in numberless authors the 
cruelties inflicted on the poor blacks by 
their merciless masters ; but never before 
were our feelings so sensibly shocked, and 
our blood made to crimson our cheeks 
with the blush of shame “ to think ourself 
a man,” as on the first sight of this ad- 
vertisement. It is a sad and lamentable 
truth, that though we, of the free states, 
are not tortured by witnessing this horri- 
ible traffic in human flesh, it is of daily 
‘occurrence in the southern and slave- 
holding states. We have long felt for 
the condition of our white brethren, who 
live where this evil prevails, and have ad- 
vocated their cause, when we have heard 
them harshly treated for their cruelties 
towards the blacks, under the impression 
that the evils of slavery were entailed on 
the present generation by their ancestors, 
and some degree of rigor is now neces- 
sary to cause obedience. But for this 
case no apology can be offered. “ An 





committed to the jail of this county, to 
await his trial.” 


SLAUGHTEROUS, 

We copy the following advertisement 
from the Russelville (Ky.) Messenger. 
‘The monster, who offers to sell, is most 
appropriately named. He butchers with- 
out mercy. It is not impossible that his 
tender and interesting victim is “ bone of 
his bone, and flesh of his flesh :”—but 
probably he “wants money—must have 
it—and will get it”—. e. if another mon- 
ster can be found to purchase.—a. 

FOR SALE. 

I will sell a handsome mulatto girl, 
about 16 years of age, (who is well ac- 
quainted with the concerns of both house 


and farm) to any person for a foreign 
market. 


8. F. SLAUGHTER, 1 mile of Adair- 
ville, Logan e’ty. 
Sept. 18, 1829. 


fT 


The last Boston Christian Register con- 
tains a communication from a southern 
slave-holder, which will be dissected in 
due season. ‘The editor of that paper 
makes no comment on the misrepresenta- 





excellent FEMaLe,” with two little babes, 


tions of the writer.—g, 


























































































avies’ Repository. — 


Philanthropy and Literature. 











THIS DEPARTMENT 15 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 





INDIFFERENCE. 
We believe it is generally acknowledg- 
ed that there is more danger to be appre- 
hended to any cause, from the lukewarm- 
ness of its preten¥ed friends, than from 
the bitterest hostility of its professed en- 
emies. ‘Tho attacks of the one will al- 
ways rouse up opponents to repel them. 
The lethargy of the other palsies even 
the hand of zeal, and infects with a be- 
numbing influence the energies of the 
warmest hearted. It is this lifelessness, 
this apathy, that is the more dangerous 
enemy to the cause of Emancipation. 
We have been frequently astonished at 
the perfect indifference manifested when 
this subject is adverted to, even by those 
whom we might suppose would be most 
easily interested, and among some who 
openly profess to reprobate the system of 
slavery. You may speak of the wrongs 
and sufferings of our colored population ; 
you may tell them ofall the evils attend- 
ant upon slavery; you may recount, if 
they will listen to you so long, a harrow- 
ing tale of human misery, till your own 
cheek burns, and heart swells at the re- 
cital,and when you have conclude', they 
will turn coldly away and answer, © All 
this may be very true—but why do you 
tell it to us? the fault is pot ours, nor 
the remedy in our power; it is useless, 
therefore, to distress ourselves with the 
thought of wretchedness which we can- 
not relieve.” Yet they will almost al- 
ways conclude with acknowledging that 
the system of slavery is both criminal and 
disgraceful, and with a wish that it was 
abolished altogether :—while at the same 
time, to judge from their conduct, they 
seem perfectly determined not to raise 
so much as a little finger in aid of that 
object. ¢ And what more can we do,’ such 
persons may pethaps exclaim, ‘than to 
give our best wishes to the cause of eman- 
cipation?? Yop can do a great deal 
more—you can give jt your active exer- 
tions—and you must do so, if you would 
ever behold the day when the cry of the 
oppressed shall bo heard no more ¢ with- 
in our borders.’ You should form your- 
solves into socicties for the opposition of 
slavery. Your interest will by that means 
be kept awake, you will have better op- 
portunities both ef acquiring and diffus- 
ing information 4ypon the subject, and 
your aid altogether will bo more effec- 
tive. Nor should you imagine you have 
completed your duty by declaring your- 
selves the enemies of oppression—you 
should endeavor to prevail upon your 
friends to do likewise. 

The subject is one of the utmost im- 
portance, both to the moral and political 
interests of our country, and should occu- 
py your thoughts and be made the theme 





of your conversation, not only in your 
stated meetings for its discussion, but 
while you are engaged in your daily oc- 
cupations, or when you have gathered in- 
to a friendly circle around the evening 
hearth. We do not expect the influence 
of women to have any immediate or per- 
ceptible effect upon the councils of the 
Senate house—but let their efforts be 
steadily directed to atonsing the public 
mind to the importance of this subject, 
and keeping awake that attention by ev- 
ery means in their power, and we have no 
doubt but they will be speedily and ben- 
eficially felt. It is useless to tolk of the 
intermeddling with a subject which even 
men approach with timidity, and of the 
total impossibility of our effecting any 
change in tlie course of circumstances. 
We do not see the least impossibility in 
the matter, and we deny that there is any. 
But we do know that it is impossible to 
remove from the bosom of our coustry a 
crime that should weigh her plumed head 
in shame to the very dust, by sitting 
passively down, and wishing it were oth- 
erwise. ‘That there may be difficulties 
in the case, we admit, but it would be 
absurd to suppose that it is entirely with- 
out remedy. Let the general attention be 
but thoroughly excited, let men be forced 
into the necessity of acting, and efficient 
remedial measures will soon be devised 
and adopted :—and so we may yet see 
the folds of our ‘star spangled banner,’ 
floating unsullied on the free air, and the 
dark sin which hath so long polluted our 
country, atoned for and forgiven. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
LETTERS ON SLAVERY. 
TO ISABEL. 


We have often spoken, dear Isabel, on 
the subject of African slavery,and I know 
that you will again rally me for recurring 
to what you laughingly term my “dark- 
vi enthusiasm.” But | have extract- 
ed you a promise to listen to me pa- 
tiently, and no fears of your raillery must 
deter me from attempting to inspire you 
with a portion of the interest which I feel 
for the wronged children of Africa. 

What would I not give to know that 
you had entered, heart and soul, into their 
cause ! It surprises me that you have not 
already done so—and the more deeply | 
reflect on your character, so in propor- 
tion, does my astonishment incre.se.— 
You fire at the mention of the wrongs 
of Greece! The name of liberty you 
cherish like a sacred thing. 1 have seen 
your cheek glow and your eye flash with 
the ardor of your patriotic feelings—yet 
you look coldly and calmly on the blot 
that so foully dishonors your country’s 
escutcheon! Strange!—good too, and 
pious as you are—gentle and merciful, 
even to the meanest worm that crawls in 
its worthlessness beneath your tread— 
with a heart so alive to the impulses of 
humanity, so full of tenderness and high 
romantic feeling, and so steadily calm in 
the execution of its duties—and yet on 
this subject—one that should long since 
have stirred every pulse of your heart, 
every sympathy of your bosom—so care- 
lessly, so culpably indifferent !—Think 
not that I am harsh, dear Isabel: even 
you acknowledge that the system of 
which I speak is a great evil—you admit 
that it is sinful to press the iron yoke of 
oppression upon the neck of any ot God's 
creatures, how much less then upon those 
whom he hath created in his own image! 
and how can you escape the infection of 
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difficulties of the case, of the danger of | 


‘hand in remonstrance against it? It is not 
sufticient that you are not an immediate par- 
ticijant in this iniquity. You area will- 
-ing partaker in its advantages, you share 
freely in all the luxuries purchased by 
that deep sin, you hold out a bribe, as it 
were, for its perpetration; yet, because 
ithe blood of your brother is not upon 
your own hand, you hope to fling from 
you all its awful responsibility ! But when 
the voice of that blood, erying out from 
‘the ground, riseth up into the high courts 
‘of ileaven, think you, Isabel, that those 
|will be held guiltless, who have stood hy 
|aud beheld the iron of his fetters wear- 
ling away into his very soul, and yet have 
‘ited no hand to shield, no voice be- 

iseeching mercy for the sufferer? Oh be- 

lieve it net! Do not, I entreat you, soothe 
|yourself into a fatal calmness with this 
jiope! You may shut your ear now, to 
ithe cry of the oppressed; you may per- 
suade yourself that the sphere of your 
duty extends not thus far:—but when the 
lust shadowy film has gathered over your 
eye, aad your spirit hath passed through 
tue valley of the shadow of death—when 
aii Lav deceitfal mists you had se industri- 
vusly folded about you are suddenly scat- 
tered, and every sense isrendered fearfully 
acute by the absence of the weakness of 
mortality—-when every unforgiven sin 
rises up to your recollection with a terr- 
vile distinctness—when, with all the in- 
tensity of an iunmortal nature, with a love, 
io which the warmest transports of earth- 
iy enthusiasm are cold and feeble, you 
shall adore the perfection and the excel- 
lence of the Holy One—do you not think 
that you will then remember, with all the 
bitterness of regret, that when the voice 
of the agony of his people went forth 
over the land, you gave it no heed ? that 
when you saw them smitten wrongfully, 
bruised and wounded without a cause, 
you went carelessly by “on the other 
side,” nor stopped to pour over their 
wounds the healing tears of compassion? 

Do not, my friend, drive this subject 

from your mindas one on which it is pain- 

ful to reflect! If you cannot bear even 

a recital of the sufferings of a wronged 

people, how can they endure, on and on, 
hopelessly and forever! You shall hear 

from me again ere long—till then, adieu. 

AGNEs. 


We gladly welcome into our columns, 
the following affecting and soul-subduing 
petition, from the pen of one of the most 
gifted of her sex. In a note, at the close 
of the piece, she adds: 
“I send the foregoing verses as an of- 
fering for the altar of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, and hope you will 
find them an acceptible one. I regret 
that | have nota more noble and libe- 
ral sacrifice to make in so glorious a cause 
as the enterprize in which you are en- 
gaged; but alas! I can only bid you God 
speed!” 
Her offering is indeed an acceptable 
one—and as it came warm from the heart, 
so it will go up like incense to heaven, 
How thrillingly has she depicted the 
agony of a mother, who is alive to the 
accumulated horrors which must rest on 
the manhood of her darling boy! Nature 
speaks in the audible language of prayer. 
Gc. 
THE SLAVE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 
0, Thou, who hear’st the feeblest prayer, 
The humblest heart dost see, 
Upon the chilly midnight air 
I pour my soul to thee. 


1 bend a form with ceaseless toil 
Consuming all the day; 

And raise an eye that weis the soil, 
As wears my life away. 

1 lifta hand that’s only freed 
Until to-morrow’s task— 

But, how, O God! does nature bleed 





How wretched must that mother be, 
(And I’m the hapless one,) 

Who begs an early grave of thee, 
To shield her only son! 


I would not that my boy were spared 
To curse his natal hour— 

To drag the chains his birth prepared 
Beneath forbidden power. 


Then, ere the nursling at my breast 
Shall feel the tyrant’s rod, 

O, lay his little form at rest 
Below the quiet so! 


And when before thine awful throne 
My master must appear, 

A naked spirit, to atone 
For all his dealings here— 


His injured slave that by him stands, 
Emancipated there, 

And white beside his crimson hands, 
Will claim the blood they bear. 


If pardoning grace can be bestowed, 
And Heaven has pity then, 

For him who here no pity showed 
Towards his fellow men— 


Thou'lt spare him, in thy merey, Lord, 
The sinner’s feartul doom— 
The wages, for his just reward, 
Of death beyond the tomb. 
Newburyport, Oct. 20, 1829. 
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The following article | cut out, in 
February last, for insertion in the Journal 
of the Times; but, as the press of other 
matter prevented its publication at that 
time, I have hoarded it up ever since for 
that purpose, and to praise a very merito- 
rious woman. It is a brief and sensible 
criticism on a hacknied subject. Its 
author is unquestionably Mrs. Child, (for- 
merly Miss Francis.) a writer who is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by any other female 
in this country, and whose genius is as 
versatile as it is brilliant Ihave seen 
some political pieces ascribed to her pen, 
which have had a prodigious circulation, 
and are worthy of the strongest intellect 


of the most sagacious politician. She is, 


indeed, a phenomenon among women, 
and must make a rare help-meet to her 
indefatigable and independent partner. 
Yet Ido not like her religious notions. 


From the Massachusetts Journal. 
COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF MALE axp 
FEMALE INTELLECT. 


Perhaps there is no subject on which 
so many foolish things have been said 
and written, as on the one | have chosen; 
none where assertion has so often beea 
mistaken for proof, and metaphor for ar- 
gument. It is true, some pass it by with 
utter contempt,—and would as soon think 
of discussing the humility of England, 
the gravity of France, or the prodigality 
of America, as of bestowing one rational 
word upon the strength of female intel- 
lect; but a much more numerous clase 
enter the tilt-yard of literary fame with 
lances lowered, and helmets bowing to 
the saddle bow, before their fair competi- 
tors. All this glows with the spirit of 
chivalry; and is as delightful as the sum 
beam, which sheds its own rich light on 
the fragant little wild-flower of the woods. 
But alas, fair hands, instead of conferring 
knighthood on their humble subjects, in 
token of gratitude for such profound def- 
erence, do not fear in these degenerate 
days, boldly to enter the lists, throw down 
the gauntlet of defiance, and strike the 
shield of the mightiest, ull it rings again. 
Ifthe deer has grown weary of being 
praised merely fur the smoothness of her 
fur, and the swiftness of her tread, it is 
kind and courteous in the lion to praise 
her for her strength ; but it would be ex- 
ceeding foolishness in the graceful ani- 
mal to mistake celerity for power, and 
pliancy of limb for strength of muscle. 

Female talent,so long as it makes noum 
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the homase vi deep and universal respect. 
in England, france, Germany, and in our 
own favored iaad, it has gone forth like 
a full, clear, majestic stream, giving fer- 
tility and beasty to the country through 
which it flows ; and admiration and bless- 
ing have fuilowed its course. ludeed, so 
much enthusiasm has been excited, that 
public opinion, formerly too much preju- 
diced agaist :nental cultivation in ladies, 
and ever proae to violent reaction, has 
actually revounded to the other extreme. 
No wonder women are now apt to be 
dissatistied with praise for mere elegance 
of mind, quickness of perfection, and 
promptness in the application of their 
knowledge,—.o wonder they begin to 
aspire to tue more solid reputation of pe- 
culiar profundity and vigour; for usur- 
pers are easily made giddy with power. 
Not coateut with carving “heads of 
most exquisite workmanship upon cherry 
stones,” some women are ambitious of 
éhewing the coloss 1s fromthe rock.” Yet 
all this 1s a4 ridiculous as it would be for 
Psyche to lay claun to size and sinew, and 
despise the deserved praise of delicate 
hue and graceful outlime. Surely the 
high reputauoa of an Edgeworth, or a 
Sedgwick, 1s aumply suddicient without con- 
testing fur the honors of a Webster, or a 
Bowdiich. 
T’o tue credit of the present day, it 
may, however, ve said, that the class of 
pretenders, compared with the number of 
really weli-cducated wouen, is very small. 
There never was a time when so much 
talent and information were found united 
with such well-regulated character, and 
such unpretending love of usefulness. 
Whether miads so tasteful and refined 
could, by a different course of education, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, change 
their natures, and become gladiators on 
the arena of science, is a question, which 
can never be satusfactorily proved,—be- 
cause there can never be a state of society 
in which the experiment can be fairly 
tried. ‘I'he very circumstance that women 
do not need as much acuteness and 
vigour of intellect as men, is to me a 
powerful argument that they do not pos- 
sess it; for it is the wonderful adaptation 
of every thing to the place it is intended 
fill, which constitutes the delightful 
order of the universe, and makes the vast 
system of the mind and matter a perfect 
mansion of glories. When we try to im- 
agine the possibility of women’s being 
called upon to be warriors, statesmen, 
and mathematicians, do we not instinc- 
tively turn from such a state of things 
with weariness and disgust? [I am weil 
aware that circumstances act powerfully 
apon the mind,—and that the very reason 
women are delicate, soul as well as body, 
is because great emergencies have seldom 
ealled forth their latent powers to the 
atmost; and it is perfectly consistent with 
Divine economy that our situations should 
have a creative power upon our intellec- 
tual faculties, and call energies into exis- 
tence when and where they are needed. 
We cannot, therefore, deny the possibility 
that ladies unyht"play the ifitricate game 
of politics as well, and untie the Gordian 
knots of science with as much skill and 
patience, as their lords and masters now 
do; but both experience and observation 
lead us to doubt the probability. At all 
events, this hidden power, like the latent 
heat in natural substances, could never 
be produced without utter decomposition 
of the original materials, and who wishes 
to see so fair a thing as the perfection of 
female character destroyed, even inasingle 
instance, for the sake of proving claims, 
which, even if just, are of very doubtful 
value, since there is small chance of their 
adding either to usefulness or happiness. 
The oak is majestic in its native forest, 
but why should { transplant it within the 
circumscribed limits of my cultivated gar- 
den? The soil may, indeed, be strong 
enough to support it; but it will only serve 
to overshadow the fragrant flower, and 
keep warmth from theripening strawberry, 
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ROPEAN €URIOSITY. 
Yankee curiosity is proverbial in Eng- 
land, as wellas in our country. In the 
extended sense of this word, it is appli- 
cable to us in a peculiar degree, but in 
one more restricted it applies equally to 
Europeans. I have never held five min- 
utes conversation with a Frenchman or 
Italian, at least with those of the middle 
class of society, without being question- 
ed as to my country, my occupation, &c. 
In Germany these questions are put to 
you less frequently, but still so often as 
to remind you that inquisitiveness is not 
confined to our villages. The form of 
address is always thesame. You are an 
Englishman, | suppose? No. A Scotch- 
man, perhaps? No. You must be an 
Irishman, then? [ am not. You are 
not a Frenchman? Certainly not. Are 
you an Italian? No. You must be an 
Englishman, then? I never was in Eng- 
land. Are you a Spaniard or Portuguese? 


No. You are neither Greek nor ‘lurk ? 
No. Oh! I know now; you are a Rus- 
sian. I have never been in Russia. Are 


you from the north of Europe? | am not. 
You must be an Asiatic, then? I have ne- 
ver seen Asia. You cannot be an Afri- 
can? No. By this time the arrived at 
the ultima Thule of their r collection, 
and looking round at their co:npanions, 
if there were any present, with an ex- 
pression of wonder, and then at me with 
a gaze of astonishment, they either de- 
clared that I am from the moon, or with 
great earnestness inquired from what part 
of the world Ihave come. Sometimes | 
tell them I have come from. the moon, 
which they seemed half inclined to be- 
lieve; or when [ mentioned my country, 
they exhibit as much surprise as if a 
lunarian had really descended to the 
earth —-Dwight’s T'ravels. 





FASTING. 

Distinct from religious ordinances and 
anchorite zeal, fasting has been frequently 
recommended and practised, as a means 
of removing incipient disease, and of re- 
storing the body to its customary health- 
ful sensations, Howard, the celebrated 
philanthropist, used to fast one day in the 
week. Franklin for a period did the 
same. Napoleon, when he felt his system 
unstrung, suspended his wonted repasts, 
and took exercise on horseback. The 
list of distinguished names might, if ne- 
cessary, be increased-—but why adduce 
authority in favor of a practice which the 
instinct of the brute creation leads them 
to adopt, whenever they are sick? Hap- 
pily for them, they have no meddling 
prompters in the shape of well meaning 
friends, to force a stomach already en- 
feebled, and loathing its customary food, 
to digest this or that delicacy—soup, jelly, 
custard, chocolate and the like. It would 
be a singular fashion, and yet to the full, 
as rational as the one just mentioned, if 
on eyes weakened by long exercise in a 
common light, we were to direct a stream 
of blue, or violet, or red, or even green 
light through a prism, in a place of keep- 
ing them carefully shaded and at rest. 

Journal of Health. 


“ Name this child””—said a Clergyman, 
in one of the southern cities, to a Hot- 
tentot Venus presenting her first born to 
be christened. “ Cupid, Sir.” “Po, po— 
Peter, I baptize thee,” &c. If Clergymen 
would sometimes take the same liberty 
with white sponsors, many an unfortu- 
nate school-boy would be saved from be- 
ing @ butt for his class-mates. 


CORRECTION. 

In the first and second number of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, were 
inserted, as original, a couple of articles 
on female education and character. This 
was not our intention: the pieces were 





selected, but their origin is unknown. 
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“CURIOSITY.” 


A Poem, delivered at Cambridge, before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, Mugust 27, 1829. By 
Charles Sprague. 


Not the least remarkable traits in the 
brilliant genius of Mr. Sprague are the 
|infrequency of its flights, and the modesty 
of its pretensions. Pocts are commonly 
afflicted with the cacoethes scribendi to a 
virulent degree, and the disorder, if itonce 
get a fair hold of the system, generally 
takes off the patient. A dose of mercury 


the p oor creature will be good for noth'ng 
if he survive its “searching operation.”’ 
Now “parched peas to guineas,” (to bor- 
row an expression of our long-neglected 
brother Neal,) that if you praise a single 
production of any bard to his face, he 
will give you twenty other pieces, in the 
plenitude of his joy, which shall be a 
burden to peruse. The way to make a 
poet is to sting, not tickle the aspirant: 
you cannot abuse him too much, for a 
time: the rough ore must be melted, and 
the dross taken away, ere the pure gold 
will appear. It was the caustic treatment 
of the Edinburgh Review, that quickened 
the growth of Byron’s genius at once 
from the seed into perfect maturity; and 
the world, perhaps, is more indebted to 
that work than to all the delighted enco- 
miasts of the noble bard. 

Mr. Sprague appears to be made of ex- 
traordinary stuff. He is impenetrable to 
flattery, which is fo say, that he is more 
than bullet-proof. Notwithstanding eve- 
ry production of his pen has wonderfully 
enlarged his reputation, and covered him 
all over with laurels, it'is only on rare oc- 
casions that he is induced to make his 
bow to the public. Nor is this peculiari- 
ty the result of a sluggish mind, but it 
arises from a proper conviction that it is 
more creditable to leave a legacy of one 
perfect volume to posterity, than a whole 
library of trash. 

The first remark we have to offer on 
his late production is, that its versifica- 
tion is in the manner of Pope; it has the 
same nice elaboration, and the same pre- 
ciseness of cadence. Its satirical part, 
perhaps, more nearly resembles Y oung’s 
Love of Fame, and contains as much 
smartness of expression, though not an 
equal number of hits at the follics of the 
age. 

Mr. Sprague has been uncommonly fe- 
licitous in the choice of his subject. Cu- 
riosity is such a moviag principle in eve- 
ry breast, and so cc mletely pe-vades the 
universal throng, that we are puzzled to 
think why it has so long remained unsung. 
Perhaps Mr. Finn’s “Paul Pry” suggest- 
ed the enigma to Mr, S. 

We have room, to-day, only for a sin- 
gle extract, wherein the stage receives, 
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may peradventure prove efficacious, but 





not full condemnation, but a severe 
and merited censure. 


Lo, where the Stage, the poor degraded Stage, 
Holds its warped mirror to a gaping age; 
There, where to raise the drama’s moral tone, 
Fool] Harlequin usurps Apollo's throne; 

There, where grown children gather round, to 
to praise 

The new-vamped legends of their nursery days; 

Where one loose scene shall turn more souls to 
shame, 

Than ten of Channing's lectures can reclaim; 

There, where in idiot rapture we adore 

The herded vagabonds of every shore; 

Women unsexed, who, lost to woman’s pride, 

The drunkard’s stagger ape, the bully’s stride; 

Pert lisping girls, who, still in childhood’s 
fetters, 

Babble of love, yet barely know their letters; 

Neat-jointed mummers, mocking nature’s shape, 

To prove how nearly man can match an ape; 

Vaulters who, rightly serv/d at home, perchance 

Had dangled from the rope on which they dance; 

Dwarfs, mimics, jugglers, all that yield content, 

Where sin holds carnival and wit keeps lent; 

Where shoals on shoals, the modest million rush, 

One sex to laugh and one to try to blush, 

When mincing Ravenot sports tight pantalettes, 

And turns fops’ heads while turning pirouettes; 

There, at each ribald sally, where we bear 

The knowing giggle and the scurrile jeer, 

While from the intellectual gallery first 

Rolls the base plaudit, loudest at the worst. 


The disgusting immoralities of this 
boasted “School of Reform,” are accu- 
rately enumerated in the above quotation. 
The picture is faultless. Would to hea- 
ven the satire might cleanse the impure 
atmosphere of every theatre! But we 
would ask Mr. Sprague, what play of 
Shakspeare can be performed without 
causing every virtuous man to “veil his 
face”? 

Gods! who can grace yon desecrated dome, 
When he may turn his Shakspeare o’er at home? 
Who there can group the pure ones of his race, 
Tosee and hear what bids him veil his face? 
Ask ye who can? why I, and you, and you; 

No matter what the nonsense, if ’t is new. 
To Doctor Logic’s wit our sons give ear, 
They have no time for Hamlet, or for Lear; 
Our daughters turn from gentle Juliet’s wo, 
To count the twirls of Almaviva’s toe. 

And here we have a new doctrine, in- 
tended as a cloak for the managers of 
our theatres. If—says the logic of the 
poem—people prefer voluptuousness to 
sobriety, folly to wisdom, or vice to vir- 
tue, they who administer to.their deprav- 
ed appetites are not blame-worthy, but 
they only who partake of the poisonous 
entertainment! A nice distinction, truly! 
Therefore, if I furnish guns and ammu- 
nition to equip a piratical cruiser, with a 
full knowledge of the purpose for which 
they are obtained, then the profit is mine, 
but the guilt belongs to another ! 


Not theirs the blame who furnish forth the 
treat, 

But ours, who throng the board and grossly eats 
We laud, indeed, the virtue-kindling Stage, 
And prate of Shakspeare and his deathless page; 
But go, announce his best, on Cooper call, 
Cooper, ‘‘the noblest Roman of them all;” 
Where are the crowds so wont to choke the door? 
*Tis an old thing, they've seen it all before. 


To the following we cry—Amen ! 
Pray —— if yet indeed the Stage must 


stand, 
With guiltless mirth it may delight the land; 
Far better else each scenic temple fall, 
And one approving silence curtain all. 
Despots to shame may yield their rising youth, 
But freedom dwells with purity and truth; 
Theo make the effort, ye who rule the Stage, 
With novel decency surprise the age; 
Even wit, so long forgot, may play its part, , 
And nature yet have power to melt the heart; 
Perchance the listeners, to their instinct true, 
May fancy common sense —’t were surely Some- 
thing New. 


Of a truth, it would be a surprising 
novelty to find decency on the stage, even 
in the course of a single exhibition — 
Talk as we may of the degeneracy of the 
times, the theatre has always been, is 





now, and ever will be, a corrupter of the 
public morals.—g, 
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MARYLAND CONVENTION, 

A meeting of Delegates from the dif- 
ferent branches of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety of Maryland, was held in this city, 
on the 28th inst. Among other business, 
a memorial was directed to be laid before 
the Lag ature, urging the adoption of 
measures for the Abolition of Slavery in 
this State ; and ten delegates were cho- 
gen to attend the American Convention, 
at its ensuing session at Washington. 

It is gratifying to perceive that the 
members of this Society still manifest a 
deep and lively interest in the good cause. 
The meeting above mentioned was well 
attended. When We viewed the number 
present, and the talent and respectability 
there congregated, we were impressed 


parties, we are all practically identified, 
and wo to him who imagines that he can 
obtain the confidence of both.—c, 


LAFAYETTE. 

The aristocratical changes in the Mj- 
nistry have created a strong sensation in 
France, particularly among the liberal 
party. The late tour of Gen. Lafayette 
through the Provinces has given the high 
spirited Messicurs a fine opportunity to 


immanity of his heart! Only hear the 
pretty creature ! 


«A fair like this is worth all the pub- 
lications of the Genius which could be 
made between the present date and 
dooms-day.” 


Now this we calla fair hit, and withal 
very complimentary. But we don’t ex- 
actly coalesce in this opinion. We are 
half afraid that the ladies, by their late 
exhibition, enslaved more [hearts,} than 
they will enancipate [bodies.]—e. 





LADIES’ FAIR. 
The Ladies’ behalf of the 
American Cojonization Society, was 0- 
pened on Wednesday morning, at the As- 


sembly Rooms, and closed at a late hour 


Fair, in 


display their attachment to republican 
principles. The Paris papers contain 
long accounts of the General’s reception, 


which has been a continual triumph. The 


last evening. It was indeed a beautiful 

pageant, worthy of the taste and inveution 

of its benevolent projectors. The num- 
* visi following account of his arrival at Lyons, 

ber of visitants must have embraced sev- 

THE INDIANS. 


The annual meeting of the American 


is from Galignani’s Messenger, We are 


pained to observe, that, in one instance, 


eral thousand, and the proceeds of the 
sales amounted to a handsome sum. i <2 : 
We shall not attempt to describe the Board of Foreign Missions was recently ja splendid fete was given to the veteran 
guest on the Sabbath. ‘This gross vio- 


lation of the day throws an eclipse over 





. , > > y oo ‘f }- ras nore afte 
various articles which were exhibited on jh ld in New-York, It was agreed, after 


the occasion. "They consisted principally | much discussion, that they should express, 
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of fancy work, most exquisitely wrought, |! their report, a temperate, frank and | the otherwise interesting ceremonies.—g 


with a firm conviction that the great work 


will not be suffered to languish, but that 
it will ‘progress with renewed activity, 


until its final consummation. 


About twenty delegates have now been 
appointed, by the various socicties in 
Maryland, to represent them in the Ame- 


rican Convention. 


trict of Columbia. 


respect. 


make preparation for it.—t. 





NO RESPONSE. 


“There is silence deep as death, 
And the boldest holds his breath, 
For a time!” 


What! not a word from the Republi- 
can, the Patriot, the Chronicle, in justifi- 
cation of their conduct! Do they hope, 
by turning their backs, and showing light 
heels, that we shall give up the pursuit? 
Do they think that silence will avail them 
aught? Come, ye champions of liberty, 


give us your defence. 


Seventeen have like- 
wise been appointed by those in the Dis- 
We have, as yet. no 
particulars relative to the proceedings of 
the friends to the cause elsewhere, in this 
Are they alive to its transcend- 
ant importance? Will they attend to this 
great duty as becomes true christian phi- 
lanthropists? We hope and trust they will. 
But we wish to remind them that the time 
is drawing near, and they ought soon to 


calculated to attract the eye and to empty 
Thos 


tables were a fair representation of the | 


the purse. who attended at the | 
beauty and fashion of the city. 

But we have a large deduction to nfake 
We 


would not be unnecessarily squeamish or 


from the merits of this exhibition. 


hypercritical in our strictures ; for it gives 
us as mnuch pain to condemn, (where ev- 
erything else was praiseworthy,) as it 
possibly can those on whom the censure 
must fall. 

As there were comparatively but few 
individual purchasers, a resort to RAF- 
FLING Was made, in order to force the 
sales! We were shocked on entering the 
rooms to witness so large an audience 
engaged in such a reprehensible practice; 
and it puzzied us to define the nature of 





that philanthropy, which could be extort- 
ed oaly by the prospect of obtaining ex- 
traordinary recompense. In the multi- 
plication of these obnoxious games of 
chance, many of the females, from a nat- 
ural desire to sell largely and profitably, 
took a conspicuous part. Courtesy, we 
fear, too often overcame principle; and 
many persons, ashamed to refuse the re- 
quest of their beautifulpetitioners, chose 
rather to be stigmatized as gamblers than 


dignified opinion on the removal of the 
Cherokees. This decision is certainly 


unobjectionable, and we only wonder 


\that there were any doubts of the proprie- 


ty of the measure, At such an alarming 
jancture, it is the duty of every man, or 
body of men, to advise, remonstrate and 
petition. The government seems to be 
wofully in need of instruction on a va- 
riety of matters. 

The Board expended, during the year 
ending August 31, 1829, $91,870 90— 
debt incurred, 22,179 71—receipts, dur- 
ing the same period, $106,928 84.— 
Leaving a debt of $7,784 58.—e. 


THE MAMMOTH PRINT. 

A number of the New-York Courier 
and Enquirer squeezed itself into our 
newspaper box on Monday—but in what 
manner we can hardly divine; for though 
the dimensions of the box are very 
respectable, it was not made to accom- 
modate mammoths. We can prove that 
this sheet occupies more square miles 
than the State of Delaware—as thus: 
Major Mordecai Manuel Manasseh Noah 
declares that he can easily put the whole 
State into his breeches’ pocket. Now we 
defy him to thrust the Courier and En- 


What do ye say 
to our charge of aiding and abetting the 


as niggards. 


quirer into the same alarming vacuum, 
and we give him the benefit ot a week’s 


“From four to five hundred horsemen, 
headed by the deputation from the city, 
and a large number of carriages, met him 
at the limits of the Department of the 
Rhone, where he was addressed in a 
speech by M. Prunelle, President of the 
Deputation. An immense population, e3- 
timated at least, 70,000 persons, joined 
the cortege in its march to Lyons, and it 
was with difficulty that it made its way 
through the assembled multitude, whose 
reiterated cries of “vive Lafayetle” added 
to the eclat of the reception, and accom- 
panied him to the Hotel du Nord, where 
asuit of spartments had been prepared 
for him by the committee of arrange- 
ments. He was accompanied from Vienne 
by his son, Mr. George Lafayette and fam- 
ily, M. de Lasteyrie, Mr. Bradford, U. 8. 
Consul, and an escort on horseback, com- 
posed of the deputation from that city. 
The presence of the General at Lyons 
has caused an enthusiasin difficult to de- 
scribe, and the greater part of the inhab- 
itants have manifested, in the most lively 
manner, their happiness in possessing 
within their walls, the friend of Washing- 
ton, and one of the most zealous defen- 
ders of the liberties of France and Ame- 
rica. On Sunday he was accompanied 
toa fete on the river Soane, given him by 
the committee, by several thousand per- 
sons, and the borders of the river during 
the excursion were lined by a very large 
assemblage of people. In the evening a 
dinner was offered him by the various 
lodges of Freemasonry. On Monday night 
a splendid banquet in honor of the Gen- 
eral, was given him at the magnificent Sa- 


There can be no apology for this pro- 
cedure : it is nothing but fashionable im- 
morality, and its tendency will prove cor- 
ruptive, 


cause of slavery? Muster your proofs 
of innocence—lct an honest indignation 
mantle your checks—make public pro- 
clamation of your wrongs! 

But they are not alone guilty. We 
have rods in pickle for the backs of some e 
other editorial culprits. And the auction- i one coeene, ay 
cers, who shamelessly consent to sell the At the close of the fair, it was stated 
victims of oppression, must be knocked 
down to the earth. They can lay no 
claim to our tenderness or respect.—e. 


fumbling. If he speak the truth, our 
position is logically proved.—c. 


loon Cayet, which was elegantly festoou- 
ed, and ornamented at one end with the 
bust of the General, crowned with a 
wreath of laurels—470 of the inhabitants 
of Lyons, the elite of that city, assisted at 
the patriotic fete.” 

A London paper, in noticing this ex- 
traordinary ebullition of public senti- 
ment, says: 

“ Never was King so feasted and treat- 
ed, as this venerable remnant of the rev- 
olution has been. Imjevery quarter he 





Money raised by such means 
is not worth the obtainment, nor does 
it confer any credit on the benevolence 


NEW-ENGLAND HERALD. 

A weekly paper, under this title, has 
been commenced in Boston, edited by 
the Rev. Aaron Lummus, and occupying 
the place of Zion’s Herald. Its typogra- 
phical execution does much credit to its 
printer—Mr. Niles—and there is much 
tact and talent displayed in its columns. 





that the articles which remained unsold 
would be disposed of by loltery, to be 
drawn on Saturday!!—Truly, the colo- 


—_ | —-— —— Fs 


HONORABLE EXCEPTIONS. 


We understand that the American and 


nization cause is in want of generous al- 
lies. 


We repeat, that these remarks are not 


Boston is already filled to repletion with 
papers, but she can spare a few without 
much detriment to her intellectual or 


has been received with shouts of triumph 
and congratulatory addresses, which, 
while they have been complimentary to 
him, have generally also been made the 


Gazette have long since refused to pub- 
lish the negro advertisements of Wool- 
folk. Sofa, their conduct is commend- 
able. But do they hesitate to advertise 
the sale of slaves by auction? If not, how 
will they extenuate their conduct? For 
ourselves, we could as conscientiously 
kidnap a human being, as offer him for 
gale, or advertise his disposal for another. 
The line of division between right and 
wrong is so broadly drawn by the moral 
jaw, that no man, however tall he may 
be, can straddle the distance. In this 
@ntroversy, there is no neutral ground. 
With cne or the other of the contending 


made in the spirit of captiousness, but|moral improvement. We invoke success 


vehicle for strong philippics against the 
new order of things. From Grenoble to 
Lyons the road was thronged by contin- 
ual crowds of people, who came to testify 
their regard for the principles which had 
guided his political conduct, and the es 
teem which they entertained towards him- 
self personally, At Lyons,500 young men 
on horseback, and twice as many on foot, 
came out to receive him, and couduct him 
within the walls of the city, which, it is 
added, felt proud of such a guest. M. 
Prunelle, the Director of the College, was 
the spokesman on the occasion, and de- 
livered an eloquent address, to which the 
Generai made an equally eloquent an 

complimentary reply. ‘I'he Magistrates 
and other authorities of the town did not 


from a painful sense of duty. They who|upon the Herald.—ce. 





liberally prepared the various articles for 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

A faint idea of the overmastering grasp 

of Mr. Webster’s intellect may be drawn 


exhibition, and who superintended their 
sale, deserve much credit : we object on- 
ly to the manner of conducting the fair. 


Se from the fact, that since the late delivery 


of his argument before the Massachusetts 
COMPLIMENTARY. 
The editor of the Republican, not hav- 


ing the fear of Dogberry before his eyes, 


Supreme Court, against the Warren and 
in favor of the Charlestown Bridge, the 
shares in the latter have risen about $400 
on ashare. We sincerely believe that 
his cause is a righteous one, and will 
triumph, though he has had to contend 
with many popular prejudices.—c. 


has ,made a most “ odorous” comparison 
between the usefulness of our paper and 
that of the Ladies’ Fair. Why, the gal- 
lantry of the man is almost equal to the 
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——— 
§oin in the acclamations with which he 
was received, bat they did not interfere 


to repress the enthusiasmn of the public.” 





The General was to give a grand fete 
on gF Sunday, £F the 20th September, 
at his seat, La Grange. 





CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 

The first annual meeting of the Ben- 
nington county ‘Temperance Society, was 
held at Arlington, Vermont, on the 16th 
September last. An address was delivered 
by Mr. James Barrarn, Principal of the 
Bennington Seminary; after which thefol- 
lowing expressive resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Clark of Ben- 
nington, 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathise 
with the widows and children of the 
$0,000 who die annually in the United 
States, in consequence of intemperance. 

On motion by Rev. Mr. Carpenter of 
Salem, New York, ; 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathise 
with those unhappy females, who are con- 
nected with intemperate husbands, and 
those children who have the mortification 
of a drunken father. 

On motion by Rev. Mr. Brownson, of 
Manchester, ; 

Resolved, That we deeply commise- 
rate the situation of the 300,000 human 
beings in the United States, who are now 
suffering under the effects of their intem- 
perance. 

On motion by Rev. Mr. Galusha, of 
Whitesborough, New Y ork, 

Resolved, That the community at large 
are greatly indebted to those merchants, 
who discontinue the sale of ardent spirits, 
and thus help forward that public senti- 
ment which is beginning to prevail, and 
will soon banish the deadly foe from our 
ccuntry; and that their names be record- 
ed on the records of this Society. 

Mr. Ballard’s address is a cogent and 
kindling production, and characteristic of 
his zeal in the cause of morality and re- 
ligion. We are attached to him in the 
bonds of the strongest affection, which 
death alone can sever. He is one of the 
rarest spirits with whom it has been our 
good fortune to meet. The following is 
an extract from the address,—ca. 


Shall I here tell the world, thatthe tempe- 
rance reformation has not met with an op- 
position so formidable from any other 
source, as from some of the professed fol- 
lowers of the Lamb? I say some, for if 
this were generally the case, | should 
think that that religion which Jesus in- 
troduced into our world, had taken its 
flight back to heaven. 

J cannot help marking that pro- 
fessor of religion, that has any hand in 
sustaining intemperance. I get very faint 
evidence of his piety. 1 declare to you, 
my friends, 1 could as soon throw poison 
into my neighbour’s well—] could as soon 
forge the chains that | knew would be ri- 
veted on the kidnapped African—I could 
as soon furnish muskets for the duellist— 
ropes, laudanum or arsenic for the suicide, 
as to deal out freely this poverty making 
and soul destroying liquid. 1 see not, 
why a man may not‘as well (if he could) 
take out a licence to steal—io butn down 
his neighbour’s dwelling—to scatter fe- 
vers, insanity, apoplexy and plagues, as 
a license to vend ardent spirits. Will the 
christian venture on such awfully enchant- 
ed ground? No, christians cannot ap- 
prove this work, else Christ’s kingdom 
would be divided against itself. No friend 
of the Saviour wiil be willing to sustain 
his foes. Professors of religion, awake ! 
look around you. If you regard not the 
love of your master, throw oii that mask 
which you have assumed ; if you do, make 
it mavifest by your zeal in his service. 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


You now stand on the enemy’s ground. 
Every being in the universe knows it but 
yourself. Satan knows it; wicked men 
know it; christians have long known it. 
O yes, and God knows it. 

Call up before you, gentlemen, the 
300,000 drunkards in our land; see the 
30,000 that plunge annually intothe grave, 
and into hell; contemplate the wretched- 
ness that they draw in their train, and 
then tell me, if you do not wonder that 
any follower of the Lamb should oppose 
the"progress of intemperance? Blessed 
Jesus! | know that thou art compassion- 
ate, but thy justice will not allow thee 
to encitcle in thy blessed arms, those 
that sustain thy foes. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
The rumours of a cessation of hostili- 


which were prevalent last week, are si- 
lenced by late authentic intelligence from 
the seat of war. Negociations were 
opened on the Ist of September, at the 
head quarters of the Russian General, but 
peace had not been concluded at the 
latest dates. 

“Under the appearance of moderation,” 
says a letter from Paris of August 2th, 
“General Diebitsch is temporising till 
Choumla shall be carried, and the Rus- 
sian troops in observation shall have 
joined his standard. After leaving a 
corps of observation in the valley of He- 
bre, he will then march with 120,000 men 
against Constantinople, the capture of 
which will take place in the finest season, 
which in that country is the month of Oc- 
tober.” 

IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 

After five different actions, the Spanish 
General Barradas had capitulated on the 
11th or 12th September. He was to em- 
bark for Havana immediately. 

The articles of capitulation were, that 
the officers were to retain their swords 
and their colours. 

The troops had laid down their arms. 

The wounded and sick, amounting to 
1200 men, to be taken care of, and upon 
recovery, sent back to Havana, at the 
/expense of the Mexicans. 

The vessels entered, during the time 
the Spaniards held Tampico, Spanish or 
others, with provisions or munitions, to be 
respected by the Mexican Government, 
by an express clause of Barradas. 





Erratcm. The quotation, “parched peas to 


guineas,” in the article on Sprague’s poem, has 
got an accidental transposition, and should of 
course read exactly the reverse. 


Various £Ltens. 


The Siamese Boys sailed on Friday for Lon- 
don. While they were in Philadelphia, a per- 
son squeezed the hand of Chien so hard as to 
hurt him. He drew his other hand, and gave 
the squeezer such a slap on the cheek as to 
stagger him. The man went to a magistrate 
and applied for a warrant, for the assault and 
battery. “I will grant you the warrant,” said 
the Magistrate, ‘‘for Chien, but you must not on 
that warrani arrest Teng; if you do, you will 
subject yourself to a prosecution for false im- 
prisonment.” The prosecution was abandoned. 

Philad. Dem, Press. 


A project is on foot to purchase the Paris 
paper called the Journal des Debats, and three 
millions of franes have been offered for the es- 
tablishment. Shades of Faust and Franklin, 
whatasum! Three millions of francs, $600,000, 
for a little blue 7 by 9 newspaper, when we 
issue a sheet large enough to use as a blan- 
ket on a cold night, and no one tempts us with 
such an offer.—N. ¥. Courier. 

A beautiful young creature of forty, recover- 
ed, the other day, $1500, of an old fellow of 20, 
who had promised to marry her, and would not. 
It took place in Albany.—WV. Y. Courier. 

A writer in the Montreal Herald recommends 
that the Sexton go round the church in ser- 
vice time, to awaken the people who may be 
asleep. 

Two little negroes on the plantation of Mr, 
Francis Withers, near Georgetown, S, C, were 














burnt to death by the hut in which their mother 
bad locked them up, taking fire in her absence, 


ties between the Russians and Turks, | 





}20, 10; Exchange Bank, 5; Franklin d 








= | 
Four brothers have been executed in England | mers’ do, at Albany, 10, 5, 3,2; Middle District 


for the murder of their brother-in-law! 

Three hundred and fifty tons of cheese have 
been sent down the canal to New Haven, froin 
one firm this season, who expect to double it uext 
season. Over twelve thousand cords of wood 
have also arrived there. 


The town of Salem, Mass. has a population of | 


fourteen thousand souls, and has only two public 
houses. 

The Richmond Whig says, since the vote to 
adopt a while basis for the Virginia House of 
Delegates, “that already is loose talk heard of 
dividing the State;” and asks, ‘is it mere jaw, or 
is it menace?”’ 

The reform party in the Virginia convention, 
appear to have a majority of 54 to 34. 

It is stated in a French newspaper, that an 
inhabitant of Lyons grafted upon the same stem, 
red and white grapes, and peaches and apricots, 
which all flowered at the same time, and gave 
ripe fruit within a few days of each other. 


At the last Dundalk Assizes, Bridget Mat- |. 
thews, on being sentenced to seven years’ trans- | 


portation, exclaimed, “God be thanked! it is better 
than a bad marriage.” 


— Counterteits. 








do, 10, 5; Mohawk do, 2; New-York State do, 
| at Albany, 20,10,°5, 3, 2; Ontario do, 10, 5, 2, 
| 1; Ontario Branch at Utica, 5,3, 2, 1; Syracuse 
| Salt Company's Checks, 3; Utiea Ins. Compy’s 
| Checks, 10; Washington and Warren Bank, 2, Lb. 
New-Jersey. 
Bank of New-Brunswick, 5, 3; Commercial 
| do, at Perth Amboy, 3; Farmers’ do, of New- 
| Jersey, 10; Hoboken Banking and Grazing Com- 
| pany, (broken,) 10, 3; Jersey City Bank, (brok- 
en,) 5, 3, 1; Newark Banking and Insurance 
| Company, 2, 1; New Jersey Manufacturing Co. 
| (bvoken,) 10; Paterson Bank, 10, 5, 3, 2; State 
do, at Camden, 10, 5, 3; State do, at Elizabeth- 
town, 1; State do, of Morris, at Morristown, 5! 
3, 2,1; State do, at Newark, 10, 3, 2, 1; State 
do, at New-Brunswick, 10, 5, 3, 2; Sussex do, 
at Newton, 3, 2, 1; State do, at Trenton, (brok- 
ien,) 10, 3,2, 1; Trenton Banking Company, J; 
| Washington Bank, at Hackensack, 10. 
Pennsylvania. 
Bank of Gettysburg, 5; do of Montgomery 
County, 5; do of North America in Philadelphia, 


| 20, 10, 5; do of the Northern Liberties in Phila- 
delphia, 20; do of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
| 90, 10, 5; do of Pittsburgh, 10; Bridgeport Ma- 
| nufacturing Company, (no such institution ) 9; 
Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania im Philadel- 
phia, 20, 10,5; Bastondo, 10, 2; Farmers’ do of 
Buck's County, 10, 5; Farmers’ do, at Reading, 


5: Mar spre? ¢ Mee i ’ i 
LIST OF BANK NOTES AXD BILLS counTeRrerren, | /0, 5; Farmers’ and Mechanics? do of Philad., 


ALTERED, &C. IN THE U. STATES. 





United States Bank. 

Mother Ban®, notes of the following denomi- 
nations, viz: $500, 50, 20, 10, 5; Branch at Bal- 
timore, 100; Philadelphia, 100; New York, 20; 
Middletown and Hartford, 50, 20, Norfolk, 20, 
5; Charleston, 20, 10; Savannah, 10; Mobile, 
10; New Orleans, 100; Cincinnati, 10, 5. 

Maine. 
Kennebeck Bank, 5; Union do 5, 4. 
New Hampshire. 

Cheshire Bank, 5, 4; Concord do, 10, 5, 2, 1; | 
Coos do, (Grafton,) 5, 3; Exter do, 5, 3; Graf- 
ton, (formerly Coos,) 10, 3; Hillsborough do, 
5; Portsmouth do, 1. 

Vermont, 

Brattleborough Bank, 10; Burlington do, 10; | 

Windsor do, 3; State do. 2. 
Massachusetts. 

Agricultural Bank, (at Pittsfield,) 5: Bedford | 
Commercial do, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Berkshire do, | 
(at Pittsfield,) 10; Boston do, 5,1; Eagle Bank 
of Boston, 5; Gloucester, 1, 2; Hampton do, at 
Northampton, 5, 2, lg Manufacturers and Me- 
chanies’ do, at Boston, 2; Massachusetts’ do, 
10, 5; Pawtucket do, 1; Pheenix do, at Nantuck- 
et, 3, 1; State do. at Boston, 10, 3; Suffolk do, 
at Boston, 10, 5,3; Union do, at Boston, 100, 
5, 3, 1; Worcester do, 3, 2. 

Rhode Island. 

North America Bank, at Providence, 3; Kent 
do, 3, 2; Rhode Island do, at Newport, 5; Com- 
mercial do, 10, 3; Cranston do, 5, 3;. Cumber- 
land do, 2; Eagle do, at Newport, 5; Eagle do, 
at Providence, 3, 2; Exchange do, at Providence, 
5, 3, 1; Farmers’ Exchange do, at Gloucester, 
5; Franklin do, at Chepachet, 2, 1; Franklin do, 
at Providence, 5; Hope do, at Warren, 2; Land- 
holders’ do. at South Kingston, 5, 3,2; Manufae- 
turers’ do, at North Providence, 3; Merchants’ 
do, at Newport, 2; Merchants’ do, at Providence, 
10, 3; Naraganset do, at Wickford, 1; N. E. 
Commercial do, at Newport, 1; Pawtucket do, 
at Pawtucket, 1; Phoenix do, at Westerly, 10, 
1; Providence do, at Providence, 10, 5; R. Island 
Central do, at East Greenwich; 3, 2; R. Island 
Union do, 3, 2; Roger Williams’ 2, 1; Scituate 
do, 2; Smithfield Exchange do, 1; Smithfield 
Union do, 7, 2, 1; Warren Jo, at Warren, 10,1; 


50, 10,5; Gerard's do, in Philadelphia, 50, 10, 


. | 5; larrisburgh do 5; Maunch Chunk Checks, 


10, 5, Mechanies’ Bank, at Philadelphia, 3; 

| New-Salem do, Fayette County, 3; Philadelphia 

do, 20, 10, 5,33 Silver Lake do, at Montrose, 5; 
Westimereland do, 3. 

Delaware. 

Bank of Delaware, 5, 3, 2, 1; Wilmington 

do, 3; Commercial doof Delaware, at Smyrna, 

10; Farmers’ do of Delaware, at Dover, 5, 3,1; 


| Wilmington and Brandywine do, 20, 5, 3. 


Maryland, 
Bank of Baltimore, 10; Elkton do of Mary- 
land, 10; Farmers’ do of Maryland, 5, 3, 2; 


| Franklin do of Baltimore, 100, 5; Hagerstown 
| do, 2; Marine do of Baltimore, 10, 5, 3, 2. 1 
| Mechanics’ do of Baltimore, 5, 2, 1; Union do @ 
| Maryland, 5. 


District of Columbia. 

Bank of Alexandria, 10; do of the Metropo- 
lis, 3; do of Columbia, at Georgetown, 10; Cor- 
poration do of Georgetown, 2; Farmers’ do of 
Alexandria, 10, 5; Patriotic do of Washington, 
100; Union do of Georgetown, 5, 3; Treasury 
Notes, 10, 5. 

Virginia. 

Bank of the Valley, 100; do of Virginia, 200: 
20, 10; Farmers’ do of Virginia, 100, 50, 30, 10, 
5; Branch of do at Petersburg, 200, 100. 

North Carolinia. 

Bank of Cape Fear, at Wilmington, 50, 10, 5, 
3; do of Newbern, 10, 5; State Bank, 20, 10, 
5, 2, 1. 

South Carolina. 

Bank of South Carolina, 20; do of the State 
of Seuth Carolina, 50, 20; Planters’ and Me- 
chanics’ do of Charleston, 100, 50, 20, 5; State 
do South Carolina, at Charleston, 100, 50, 10; 
Union do of Charleston 50. (No such bills issued 
by this bank.) 

Georgia. 


Bank of Augusta, 100, 50, 10, 5; do of the 
State of Georgia, 20; Marine and Fire Insu- 
rance, at Savannah, 50; Planters’ Bank of Geor- 
gia, 100, 50, 10, 5. 

Michigan Territory. 

Bank of Michigan, 10, 5, 2; Monroe do, Mi- 

chigan, 2. 
Ohio. 
Franklin Bank of Columbus, 10; German do 





Washington do, at Westerly, 3, 2. | 
Connecticut. 

Bridgeport Manufacturing Company, 2; Eagle | 
Bank, at New-Haven, (broken,) 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; | 
Fairfield County do, 20, 10; Hartford do. 10, 5, 
3, 2, 1; Middletown do, 10, 1; Mechanics’ do. 
at New-Haven, 20,5: New-Haven do. 10, 5, 3, ' 
2; New-London do, 10, 5, 2, 1; Phoenix do, at} 
Hartford, 20, 10, 5,3, 2, 1; Stonington do, 5; | 
Union do, at New-London, 5, 2, 1; Windham | 
County do, 5, 3, 1. 

City of New-York. 

Agency and Exchange Bank, 5, 1; Bank of 
America, 10, 5, 3,2, 1; New York do, 10, 5, 3, 
2,1; City do, 50,3, 2, 1; Commercial Bank at 
N. Y. (no such institution;) Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company, 5, 3; Dry Dock Company, 
{ y (brok- 
en,) 5, 3, 2, 1; Fulton do, 10; Manhattan do, 20, 
10, 5, 3, 2, 1; Merchants’ do, 29, 10, 5, 3, 2, 1; 
North River do, 10; Phoenix do, 500, 100, 10, 2, | 
1; Union, 5, 3, 2, 1; Mechanics’ 20, 5, 3, 2, 1. 

State of New-York, 

Bank of Albany, 5; do of Auburn, 10, 5, 1; 
do of Chenango, 5, 3; do of Columbia, at Hud- 
son, 20, 5, 3; doof Geneva, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1; dé 
of Lansingburgh, 10; do of Hudson (';reken,) 1; 
do of, Newburgh, 20, 10, 5; do of Niagara, 
(broken) 3; do of Orange County, 5,3, 2, 1; do 
of Plattsburgh, 5, 3; do of Troy, 10,3, 2, 1.50; 
Branch of Troy at Waterford, 5, 3, 2; Bank of 


of Wooster, 10; Miami Exporting Company, at 
Cincinnati, 10; Ohio Exporting and Importing 
Company, 100, 50, 20, 10, Scioto Experting Co., 
at Delaware, 5; Western Reserve Bank, 10, 5, 2. 
Alabama. 
Bank of the State of Alabama, 100, 50. 
Louisiana. 
Bank of Louisiana, 100, 50, 10 do of Or- 
leans, 100, 50, 10, 5. 














AMERICAN CONVENTION, 

The 2Qlst biennial stated meeting of “the 
American Convention for promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery,” &c. will be held at Washington 
City, on the 2nd Tuesday (3rd day) of December 
(12th mo.) next, at 10 o’elock A, M. All the 

bolition, Manumission, Anti-Slavery, and Free 
Produce Societies of the Union, are entitled to 
a representation, and are invited to participate. 

On behalf of the Convention, 
EDWIN P. ATLEE, Sec'y. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo. ( October) 1829, 

N.B. Printers of newspapers favorable to the 


‘| cause of freedom, are respectfully requested to 


give the above a few insertions, 
Extract from the Constitution of the Convention. 
“Agr. 2d, The Convention shall be composed 
of such representatives, as the respective So~ 
cieties associated to protect the rights of free 





Utica, 10, 3; Catskill do, 2; Central do, at Cher- 
ry Valley, 5,3, 1; Farmers’ do of Troy, 5, 3,1; 
Jefferson County do, 3, 1; Mechanics’ and Far- 


persons of color, or to promote the Abolition of 
Slavery within the United States, may think 
proper to appoint, provided that the number 
from any one Society shall not exceed ten.” 


— 
Sate oe 

















Portefeuille Francais. 





“Whe indulging in my views of American pros- 
_ Smaneas lterty, ® is mortifying to be told 

Fiat tn that very country a large portion of the people 
areslaves. It is a dark epot on the face of the nation.— 
Buch a state of things cannotalways exist.”’—Lafayette, 





BatTimore, 30 Ocrosre, 1829. 

, aeneRRSa 

Reception du general Lafayetle a Bour- 

oin. 

Le 8 septembre, une cavalcade com- 

ospée de 30 a 40 jeunes gens de Kour- 

in s’est portée asa rencontre jusqu’a 

eux. M. Solange Flandin lui a 

adressé, au nom de ses jeunes compatri- 

otes, un compliment en vers dont nous 
avons retenu ce passage : 





eee Tee eee eee eee eee 


O de Ja liberte le defenseur fide] »! 
Son heros, son martyr, et toujours digne d’elle, 
Toujours pret a combattre au moment du dan- 


Bur le oi dauphinois tu n’es pas etranger. 

Au seul bruit de tes pas et de ta voix amie 

Elle a du tressaillir cette terre cherie! 

N’entends-tu pas ton nom par l’echo repete? 

Nos peres le meleient aux cris de ja liberte; 

Il retentit alors dans nos grottes profondes! 

Ce grand nom a depuis fait le tour des deux 
mondes. 

Les habitans de Bourgoin n’ont pu. 
comme ils en avaient le projet, offrir un 
banquet 4 lillustre voyageur; il avait 
accepté un déjeuner de famille chez M. 
Fritz Perregaux, l’un des chefs de la fa- 
brique des toiles peintes de Jolieux. La 
foule, qui remplissait les vastes cours de 
ce bel établissement, a fait entendre les 
cris de Vive Lafayette! Quand le géné- 
ral est descendu de voiture, M. T...., 
ancien maire de la ville de Bourgoin, |’a 
eomplimenté. 

Le général a Pog avec une aisance 
et une grace parfaite. M. T.... avait 
&é envoyé A Paris en 1790 par la ville 
de Burgoin pour demander que cette ville 
fut désignée comme le siége du tribunal 
de arrondissement ; il avait été parfaite- 
ment accueilli par le général dont influ- 
ence dans |’assemblee nationale avait 
beaucoup contribué au succés de cette 


demande. Il a rappelé cette circonstance | Pere 


au général, qui a dit qu’un semblable sou- 
venir lui était agréable et qu’il s’estimait 
heureux d’avoir été de quelque utilité a 
la ville. Les cris de Vive Lafayette! se 
sont alors fait entendre avec une nouvelle 
force. Le général a voulu visiter |’éta- 
blissement de MM. Perregaux et Robin: 
il a d’abord examiné I’étonnante machine 
A graver sur rouleau et a été ensuite con- 
duit dans une salle d’impression. Une 
piéce de coton était sur le rouleau; la 
machine mise en mouvement, les specta- 
teurs ont vu sortir la piéce toute impri- 
mée dont le dessin était une branche de 
laurier et une couronne de chéne entour- 
ant ces mots: Jiu general Lafayette! 
Deux pitces ont été imprimées en quel- 

es minutes. Le général a été trés sen- 

le A un hommage d’un genre aussi 
nouveau. 

Aprés le déjeiner, dont le dessert fut 
égayé par des couplets improvisés par un 
notaire de Bourgoin, le général s’est mis 
en route pour Vienne, précédé et entouré 
des jeunes cavaliers de la ville et suivi de 
dix voitures. Il a traversé la ville aux 
cris fréquemment répétés de vive Lafay- 
ette! Tout le cortége Va accompagné 
pendant plus de deux lieues, jusqu’au 
milieu de la plaine de Diemoz. La, sur 
la route, s’elevait un élégant arc de tri- 
omphe; a cété, des tentes avaient été 
dressées pour le général et sa suite; une 


tebl> im~mance était servie a Pombre de 


plusieurs noyers. Quatre-vingts cavaliers 














accourus de Vienne, plus de deux mille 


nes des communes voisines ont fait 


retentir les airs des cris de vive Lafay- 
yelle! M. de Syon, qui avait prepare cette 
{ite pittoresque, a regu le général sous 


une des tentes et lui a offert des rafrai- 
chissemens. Une demi-heure aprés le 
général est parti entouré de la cavalcade 


Viennoise et suivi d’un grand nombre de 


voitures. . 

Nulle part pans le département de 
listre, il ne s’est rencontré d’autorites 
assez ouibrageuses pour chercher a con- 
trarier ou a arréter lessor de Popinion 
publique; aussi, aucun désordre, aucun 
accident n’ont accompagn® les homma- 
yes spontanément offerts par le peuple au 


.|grand citoyen. 





STATISTIQUE DE PARIS. 

Les derniers recensemens statistiques 
de ja ville de Paris donnent les résuitats 
suivans: Habitans, 713,800, hommes, 
446,100; femmes, 367,700 ; naissances 
paran, 25,150 ; muriages, 6,480 ; déct 8, 
22,900; feux, 224,900; hauts fonction- 
naires, 430; membres de l’ordre judicia- 
ire, 450; membres de l'Institut et de 
PUniversité, 1140; employés, 13,460; 
étudians, 47,000; hommes de garnison, 
15,000; rentiers ou industricls, $66,000; 
ouvriers ou journaliers, $48,000; domes- 
tiques, $0,000; indigens, 77,200; ma- 
lades, infirmes ou vieillards dans les hos- 
pices, 13,700; enfans trouvés, 12,560, 
superficie territoriale, 34 millions 396,- 
820 metres carrés, ou 344,943 hectares; 
circonférence des boulevards, cing licues 
trois quarts; méridienne, 5,500 metres, 
perpendiculaire, 7,800; nombre d’égli- 
ses paroissiales, 12; succursales, 27; 
communautés religieuses, $8; basiliques, 
2; bibliothéques, 15; colléges royaux, 
5; écoles royales, sociétés savantes, 23; 
pensionnats des deux sexes, 265; théea- 
tres, 24; jardins publics, 4; casernes, $4; 
prisons, 10; ports, 16; halles, 11 ; march- 
és, 22; aqueducs, 4; machines hydrau- 
liques, $; fontaines, 210; cimeticres, 5, 
arrondissemens ou mairies, 12 ; quartiers, 
48 ; rues, 1150; = ra — 
15; passages, 130; places, 73; quais, 33; 
ponts, 16; barriéres, 58; boulevards, 
92; palais, 8; hétels avec cour, jardins, 
360; maisons, 27,900; boutiques et rez- 
de-chaussée, 12,500. 


Paris, 18 septembre. 

Pendant qu’on ne parle que paix et 
négociations 4 Londres et a Paris, l’em- 
ur de Russie, par un manifeste nou- 
veau, léve trois hommes sur cing cents, 
dans toute l’étendue de son Empire. Ce 
fait n’a pas besoin de commentaires. 

Voici ce qu’on écrit de Pétersbourg, du 
2 septembre, époque a laquelle on avait 
eu le tems de réfiéchir sur les consé- 
quences de notre derniére révolution 
ministérielle : 
Il vient de paraftre ici un manifeste 
aux termes duquel, attendu l’obstination 
de la Porte A repousser toutes proposi- 
tions de paix, et l’impossibilité de pré- 
voir un terme 4 la lutte actuelle, il sera 
levé dans tout "Empire, la Grusinie et 
la Bessarabie exceptées, 3 hommes sur 
500.—(Journal des Debats.) 








Les journaux d’Allemagne donnent des 
nouvelles de Parmée du général Diebitsch 
jusqu’a la date du 28 aofit. A cette date, 
le général Roth, s’était avancé jusqu’a 
Rodosto, le général Diebitsch allait 
marcher directement sur Constantinople 
par Bergas, et l’amirabGreigh s’était em- 
paré d’Iniada. Rodosto et Iniada sont 
au plus distans de Constantinople de 30 
lieues ; la premiére de ces villes est si- 
tuéesur la mer de Marmara, l’autre sur la 
mer Noire. Bergas, 4 peu pres a égale 
distance de ces deux places, est aux 
deux tiers de la route directe d’ Andrino- 
ple & Constantinople. On sait qu’An- 
drinople n’est distant de la capitale ben 
de 45 lieues. 





GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL 


EMANCIPATION. 
Ope ssa, 90 aot. 





Opes 
Les nouvelles du théatre de la guerre 
vont jusqu’au 23. A cette époque, le 
général Koth s’était avancé jusqu’a Ro- 
dosto, sur la mer de Marmara; le géné- 
ral en chef en personne devait se porter 
sur Araba-Bergas pour marcher directe- 
ment sur Constantinople, tout en conser- 
vant ses communications avec le corps 
du général Roth. La flotte obtenait cha- 
que jour autant d’avantages que l’armée 
de terre: amiral Greigh s’est emparé 
d’Iniada, situé sur la mer Noire et d’oi 
l'on peut arriver 4 Constantinople le long 
de la cote par une assez belle route. On 
dit que le vice-amiral Ricord, Qui sta- 
tionne devant Tenedos, a regu Vordre 
Wappuyer les opérations de Parmée, et 
que d.s qu’il sera instruit de Parrivée du 
ycnéral Koth a Rodosto, il fera une ten- 
tative pour forcer le passage des Darda- 
neiles, Cela serait d’autant plus facile 
que toute la flotte turque est renfermée 
dans le port de Bujukderé, comme si on 
était en pleine paix. 

On apprend ici que des négociations 
doivent ¢tre ouvertes ces jours-ci, et l’on 
en attend un heureux résultat; car la 
Porte n’a plus aucun moyen de résistance 
en Europe, et le général Paskéwitsch lui 
enléve, lune apres |’autre, ses provinces 
W Asie. Cependant le sultan fait les plus 
grands efforts pour terminer la guerre 
sans trop de honte. 1 emploie tous les 
moyens pour soulever le peuple contre 
le Russes, et d un autre cété il demande 
un armistice au général Diebitsch. Mais 
le peuple reste calme et le gén‘ral Die- 
bitsch poursuit vivernent ses succes. On 
assure qu’il a déja répondu plusieurs fois 
au grand-visir, qui lui demandait un ar- 
mistice et l’ouverture des négociations 4 
Constantinople, que la Porte ottomane 
connaissait Jes sentimens de son souve- 
rain; qu’elle savait sur quelles bases on 
pouvait traiter, et quelle n’avait qu’a 
remplir les conditions nécessaires pour 
mettre un terme aux hostilités. 

L’état sanitaire s’améliore parmi nous. 

(Ces différentes nouvelles sur la marche 
des Russes sont confirmées par’ Obser- 
vateur autrichien.) 





BeRLin, 11 septembre. 


La Gazette d’Ktat publie les détails 
suivans sur la prise d’Andrinople : 


“La garnison de cette ville se montait 
4 10,000 hommes de troupes réguliéres, 
qui, & Papproche des Russes mirent bas 
les armes, quoique tous les chemins leur 
fussent encore ouverts pour opérer leur 
retraite. Les Turcs abandonnérent aux 
vainqueurs leur camp, leurs armes, leurs 
munitions, 54 canons, 20 drapeaux et 5 
queues de cheval, et recurent la permis- 
sion de retourner chez eux pour s8’y liv- 
rer aux travaux de l’agriculture. 

“La nombreuse population de la ville, 
chrétiens et mahoinétans, vint avec une 
enti¢re confiance au devant de larmée 
russe.” 
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